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Quality and Style count at . . . 


Farrer Bros. and Company 


LADIES’ SUITS, DRESSES, COATS 
and SHOES FOR SCHOOL WEAR 


. . . We Guarantee Them 


*, OF DRESSING PROPERLY 
Cet the Habit It will cost you on more when you get started right 
COME TO US. 


We will start you right and keep you right, most economical- 
ly. We know what’s proper in Clothing, and our splendid stock 
is absolutely right in Style, Texture, Fit and Finish. We guar- 
antee best results for least money. We offer you the famous 
makes—Stein-Blochs, Hart-Schaffner & Marx, Clothcraft, Hersh- 
Wickwire and Sophomore—these will surely hold you. 


Wood-Clifton Mercantile Co., "Sx8&.5h/Srore 


California... 


“The Ideal’ 
Splendid Plan Your Winter Outing Now 
| 


bes $40 "4 $40 
ae 7 LOS ANGELES 


Long Beach On sale November 23, 25, December 21, 23, Stopovers, Long 
Catalina limits, diverse routes. Electrically Lighted Sleepers, Excellent 
San Diego Diner Service. Information, Literature, etc., call on 

poo Bae C. E. EGERTSAR, G. W. CRAIG, Agent, or address 
Riverside 


Redlands T. C. Peck, G.P.A. J. H. Manderfield, Ag. Pa., Salt Lake City. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


M3 Christmas Bells! Christmas Bells! 
p= De Throughout the whole world ringing. 


i Zs 
Ne 


And lo! the joy their music tells 
Has set a whole world singing. 


Peace on earth, good will to men, 
For Christ the Lord is born 
Resounds around the earth again 
On this glad Christmas morn. 


Sing praises unto God on high; 
Our trust is in Him still, 

Our faith is im the Gospel Star 
That shines on Zion’s hill. 


mest hee oe 
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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT BRIMHALL. 


In going life’s journey make all that you can, 
But get not a penny by mortgaging man. 
Work while there’s vigor, then rest for a gain; 
Fasten your pleasure to temperance’s chain, 
Think of the motive ‘ere censure you speak; 
Merit the honor before it you seek. 
Dream of the future, dream well as you may; 
Trust not the morrow with gems of today. 
Borrow no trouble—load not today 
With woes of tomorrow—just cast them away. 
Climb out of failure, the dead past forget, 
Throw off the burden of useless regret. 
Face the world bravely, trusting in God; 
Treat yourself nobly, on others ne’er trod. 
Think more of being noble and brave, 
Than getting and hoarding to leave at the grave. 


Each individual is made the custodian of the good name of his 
family, his chureh, his nation, and his school. The conduct of the 
individual members of any institution is a glass through which that 
insiliutions is seen, and the character of the individual is the color 
of that glass. White is perfect: blue tends to white in the presence 
of hght. 


“The head, the heart, the hand, 

United must be true— 

Be true to thee, our WHITE and BLUE 
When they join our happy band.”’ 
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A Romance of the Sunny South 


This is the prize-winning story of the White and Blue Christmas Contest. 


“Tra, I believe Phil is going to cut 
you out.” 

“What makes you thing so?” after a 
moment’s hesitation and with a faint 
smile. 

“Well, he says he is, and Mary is 
half willing, if I may judge. You’re 
too slow.” And Emil laughed lightly. 

“Maybe so,” was the brief reply, but 
a frown swept Ira’s handsome, sun- 
burned face. “Let’s go,” he added. 

Rising from the grass and folding 
their lariats, the two boys mounted 
their tired ponies and turned toward 
home. They rode in silence through 
the pleasant afternoon, for both were 
sad. All day they had been reviewing 
the evidences of p:under perpetrated 
by Mexican rebels upon their Mormon 
neigabors. 

In addition to the apprehension 
these things aroused, Ira was made 
uneasy by the recollection of Emil’s 
allusion to Phil and Mary. Several 
times before during the six weeks 
since Phil’s return from his mission 
chis same thought had arisen like an 
inwelcome spectre. 

This unpleasant reverie was broken 
n upon, as they entered the town, by 
3ishop Thurber’s greeting: Well, 
s0ys, how did you find things, today?” 

*““Pretty bad,’ was Ira’s response as 
ie turned aside to report the day’s 
indings. Two bands of horeses miss- 
ng, at least a dozen head of milch 
‘ows killed for beef, and several small 
sands of rebels camped near the pas- 
tre, summed up the report. 


“Terrible!” ejaculated the bishop, 
but I tear it will be worse. Rojas 


vith five hundred men will reach here 
vefore morning. We have decided to 
ide as many horses as possible in the 
lastern hills, and want you to take 
harge of the matter at once, if you 
vil. Ten men are ready now to as- 
ist you.” 

After a few more questions and an- 
wers Ira rode away to prepare for 
ae strenuous work of the night. 
Turning into the main street in the 
arly twilight,.the preoccupied horse- 
an raised his face instinctively to- 
ard a neat brick cottage on the oppo- 
te corner. Like a flash Hmil’s words 
ords came back to him. Against the 
ont gate the well-dressed figure of 
4il Payne rested easily. From inside 


the gate Mary was pinning a freshly 
picked rose on his coat, and smiling 
as she did so. 

There was no mistaking the signi- 
ficance of the picture, and angered at 
once beyond control, Ira dug the spurs 


into his horse - and dashed past the 
couple without looking again in their 
direction. His brain was in a whirl, 
What mattered it that Mary had given 
him her pledge; that the ring had 
been sent for; or that Christmas had 
been selected as the time? Weren't 
all girls fickle? 

Bearing a good reputation for sense, 
as well as conduct, this Mormon cow- 
boy was still a novice with girls. His 
daring to pay attention to Mary had 
surprised both himself and friends. 
His success had made him almost de- 
liriously happy, though he had kept 
his secret, and the mere thought of be- 
ing supplanted by another was intol- 
erable. He worked feverishly that 
nigat, and yet none who labored under 
his experienced direction guessed at 
the struggle he was having with him- 
self. 


On the following day the long, se- 
vere strain the Colonists had lived 
under was greatly intensified. Presi- 
dent Romney and a number of the 
leading brethren were arrested by the 
rebel general, Salazar, and were to be 
kept prisoners until all the arms and 
ammunition of the Colonists had been 
surrendered. Further, than this, the 
rebel leaders had withdrawn al! guar- 
antees of protection to life or property 
of foreigners, and the latter were in- 
formed they might look to Taft. or to 
Huerta, the federal general, for pro- 
tection. 


This report, too preposterous to be- 
lieve at first, was soon confirmed. 
Moved by a common impulse, men has- 
tened to the pre-arranged redezvous, 
the school house, there to consider the 
situation. 

Any lingering doubts as to the gray- 


‘ity of the conditions were soon dis. 


pelled. Hundreds of armed Mexicans 
auickly surrounded the beautiful lit- 
tle Colony, with its twelve hundred 
peace-loving citizens, and with cannon 
planted in the main streets, demanded 
and received the Mormon arms and 
ammunition, the sole protection, aside 


from Heaven, which they had possess- 
ed. 


Nor was this the worst. As night 


settled over the stricken people, word 
came from their leaders that all wo- 
men and children must take the first 


train to the border at El Paso. Surely 


there.must be some mistake! But not 


It was too true. Surrounded by thous- 


ands of ignorant natives, who blamed 
the Americans for their recent defeat, 
and who were now released from all 
restraint, it would be suicidal to trust 
the helpless women and children to 
their mercy. The men would remain 


and save what property they could. 

Stunned by the situation, yet the 
people gave no signs of panic. Obed- 
ient to authority they lost no time in 
getting ready a handful of such things 
as would be most necessary during a 
few days of enforced absence. Freight . 
trains, as well as passenger cars, were 
pressed into service, and all through 
the night crowds of mothers, sisters, 
end daughters were bidding good-bye 
to fathers, brothers, and sons, who 
watched the departing train out of 
sight, and then turned dejectedly to 
their dark and ilesolate homes, 

Among those who clambered into an 
open freight car, when all the passen- 
ger coaches were filled, was Mary. 
With ninety-three others packed in one 
car she joined in the songs with which 
they sought to cheer themselves, but 
like them, her heart was almost to 
break. Even the opportunity of a word 
with Ira had been denied, her—in fact 
she had not seen him. 

Ten days passed and the refugees 
had found shelter in some abandoned 
lumber sheds in El Paso City. and 
though their physical needs were pro- 
vided for, their mental distress was 
terrible. Alarming reports concerning 
the loved ones left behind cireulated, 
but nething definite could be learned, 
more than that they had been forced 
to flee, and were being followed by 
armed rebel forces. 

For two-weeks this terrible suspense 
was unrelieved and then came the 
joyful intelligence that the men had 
crossed the border line in safety at 
Hachita, N. M. From this point they 
Soon began to reach El Paso; a sun- 


burned and dust begrimmed band, yet 
none the less welcome. 

Among thoSe who remained at Ha- 
chita, however, to care for the horses, 
was Ira. He had received a_ slight 
wound in a skirmish with rebels, but 
it was Dow almost well. Would Mary 
write? Secretly he had hoped _ so, 
though too stubborn, himself, to write 
to her. She did write, but Ira never 
saw the letter. For weeks it lay for- 
gotten in an inside vest pocket where 
it had been hurriedly placed by Broth- 
er Richardson on his return to Hachi- 
ta. 

A week later the restless lover’s in- 
patience led him to El Paso. At the 
depot he was met by a chum, Loren 
Jones, and the two sauntered up town 
together. 

Great crowds filled the benches, or 
covered the lawn of Cleveland Fark, 
the popular resort of El Paso. To. 
night the Ft. Bliss Military Band had 
drawn hundreds of people from _in- 
doors to the pleasant balmy air of the 
late autumn. Among them were Phil 
Payne, John Vidman, Mary Merrill, 
and Beatrice Snow. They had met by 
chance earlier in the evening, and now 
the four were seated on the lawn be- 
neath the brilliant moon, enjoying the 
lively strains of music. 

In one of the lulls between the rnusi- 
cal numbers Phil was teasing Marv by 
plucking the tips of the grass and 
scattering it upon her summer hat 
which lay before her on the grass, 
Playfully she resented but her attempt- 
ed frown ended in a smile—a smile in- 
nocently given, but not so interpreted 
by a pair of dark, jealous eyes watch- 
ing from under a nearby tree. 

The boys from the depot, attracted 
by the music, had made their way 
through the crowd, and were leaning 
against one of the shade trees that 
lined the walks. Ira‘s gaze sweeping 
the crowd had caught sight of the girl 
he loved apparently very happy in the 
company of the boy he had almost 
learned to hate. He did not see John 
and Beatrice. He did not notice that 
the music had begun again. A wild 
desire to pounce upon Phil and take 
revenge swept over him, but before he 
could act the music ended with a har- 
monious crash and Phil taking Mary’s 
arm, assisted her to rise. At that 
moment Lorin pulled the sleeve of his 
cowboy chum. “Come on,” he said, 
“that’s all.” Slowly, as in a dreamin, 
the other turned and followed. 

The next day Mary was in a flutter 
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of excitement when she learned Ira 
was in town, and keen was her dis- 
appointment when the day and even- 
ing passed and he did not come near. 

“Perhaps he is wounded worse than 
they have reported, and cannot walk 


e 


yet,” was her anxious soliloquy. ‘“To- 
morrow I shall find him.” 
But tomorrow was too late. On the 


morning after the concert Ira arose 
late but with his mind fully made up. 
He called at the postoffice where he 
received a small registered package, 
and then made his way to the Refugee 
Headquarters. He was joined on the 
street by John Vidman. 

“Hello, old man!” was the latter’s 
greeting, “how’s the leg?” “Say,” 
he rattled on thoughtlessly, ‘“what’s 
the matter? Seems like yow’re letting 
Phil Payne beat you to it. Saw him 


' sporting your girl the other night.” 


“Let her go,’’ was the other’s un- 
gallant response, as he entered head- 
quarters. Here he found a committee 
of men being made up to return to the 
Colonies to make an investigation of 
conditions. Ira volunteered to go and 
was accepted. 

The train which had not run for 
weeks left for the South the next 
morning and the disconsolate lover 
was one of the few passengers. As he 
rode along he took from his pocket a 
ring and fitted it part way upon his 
little finger. As he toyed with it he 
smiled bitterly at the thot that he 
would now have no use for it. And 
Christmas so near, too! It was to 
have been the happiest Xmas of his 
life, but now—well, he would forget it, 
—yes, and her. 

Meanwhile behind him a girl was 
prostrated by the following note de- 
livered by mail: 

El Paso, Dec. 1. 
Miss Mary Merrill: — 

I leave this morning for old Dublan. 
Am sorry I didn’t stay there. You 
don’t need me here. Phil will take 
care of you. -Goodbye. 

IRA. 

The days succeeded one another 
with little to encourage the return of 
the colonists to their homes. Occa- 
sionally a few of the more optimistic 
would venture back, some with a view 
of trying to remain in their homes, and 
some with the thought of recovering 
valuable property. Even a few wo- 
men dared to make this perilous trip, 
in company with their husband. But 
again the railroads and telegraph lines 
were destroyed, and danger became 
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more imminent. Americans were 
everywhere being seized for ransom, 
and at last Ira fell a victim to this 
practice. The price asked for his re- 
lease was $1,000.00, but the few men 
still in the Colonies were unable tu ob- 
tain this amount. News of his im- 
prisohnment reached E] Paso, but for 
various reasons it was decided thar 
for the present, nothing could be done. 

Yes, something would be done, was 
Mary’s determination. Learning that 
Brother Spilsbury was going to return 
to the colonies, under a special guar- 
antee from the rebels, Mary persuaded 
him to take her along with his wife 
and daughter. She kept her resolu- 
tion secret from her friends, knowing 
they would forbid her returning. A 
week later, after a cold, hard journey 
by team, she found herself in Colonia 
Juarez where were perhaps a score of 
her people. 

Here she learned that several un- 
successful attempts had been made to 
secure Ira’s release. He was then in 
jail at Casas Grandes, ten miles away. 
The girl who had risked so much for 
her lover was not satisfied with what 
had been done. The next day on the 
pretext of wishing to ride up to Spills- 
bury’s farm, she left the colony at 
noon in company with a trusted Mexi- 
can whom she had known for years. 
But they did not go to the farm. In- 
stead they rode straight to the rebel 
headquarters at Casas Grandes. 

Alighting in. front of the _ rebel 
judges’ headquarters, she handed the 
reins to her attendant, Pedro, and en- 
tered, followed by the staring eyes 
and rude remarks of the rabble of 
armed men outside, who already had 
begun their Christmas debauch. 

“May I speak to you alone, Don 
Manuel?” How glad she was that she 
spoke Spanish. 

“With much pleasure, 
Come right this way.” 


Senorita. 
And he con- 


ducted her to an unoccupied office 
room. é 

“Be seated. Senorita Marie. What 
is your pleasure?” 

Mary knew the judge well; had 


often waited upon him wnen she clerk- 
ed in the store, and on one occasion 
had allowed him to conceal himself in 
a back room of the store when he was 
being hunted for by federal soldiers. 
She realized the advantage she had in 
all this, and made good use of it. 
Earnestly, eloquently, she pleaded 
her lover’s cause.- The judge listened 
attentively till she had finished, then 
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with an expressive shrug of the should- 
er he exclaimed: 

“Impossible! I dare not if I 
could. There are those who hold a 
grudge at Mr. Pratt, and also at me, 
and it would cost my life did they sus. 
pect I had favored him. More than 
this, one of our prominent townsmen 
was killed by an American ranchman 
the other day, and his friends are in 
no mood to see an American shown 
any leniency. I tremble for your 
friend’s safety. Tomorrow is Christ- 
mas and everybody wil be drunk, and 
everybody is armed. He is in great 
danger.” 

“But, Don Manuel, you can’t leave 
him in that danger. You would be his 
murderer. Here, take this, bribe the 
guard, and keep the rest for yourself,” 
and she slipped a roll of bills into his 
hands. He glanced round the room, 
whispered a few words to her, and she 
was gone. 

When the darkness of that Christ- 
mas eve had fallen a solitary horse- 
man might have been seen dimly out- 
lined in the darkness as he skurried 
toward a pass in the hills west of 
Casas Grandes. He had been told 
that friends would meet him there: 
Who these friends were he had not 
been told. In fact his unexpected 
freedom was like a dream. At first he 
had hesitated when secretly offered 
his release, as he suspected it was 
but a plan to murder him, and then to 
report that he had been killed while 
trying to escape; but the judge had 
re-asSured him, and naw two miles 


‘Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though a walk near its crest was so pleasant; 
But over its terrible edge there had slipped 


A duke, and full many a peasant; 


So the people said something would have to be done 


But their projects did not at all tally. 
Some said: 
Some: 


But the ery for the ambulance carried the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city, 
A fence may be useful or not it is true, 


But each heart became brimful of pity 


For those who slipped over that dangerous cliff, 


And thedwellers in highway and alley 


Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence 


But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“Put a fence around the edge of the cliff,” 
“An abulance down in the valley.” 
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from his guard, with the chilly night 
air blowing in his face he felt sure 
he was awake, 

Just as he was beginning to breathe 
easily the cry “halt!” made the cold 
chills creep down his spine. He was 
more bewildered because it had sound- 
ed like a woman’s voice. A solitary 
figure rede from the shadow into the 
moonlight. Before he could wheel 
his horse about he heard his name. 
“Tra! Is that Ira?” 

“Yes, it’s Ira,’ he said huskily. 
Again the thot flashed through his 
brain that this was all a nightmare— 
he would wake to find himself in his 
filthy dungeon again. 

“Who are you?” he demanded with 
an effort. 

“Don‘t you know me? Mary!” 

His nerves were completely  un- 
strung, and as she approached he 
slipped from his pony and drew her 
from her own. Pedro stood guard, and 
at a signal led the way before the 
young couple. 

As they rode side by side, hand in 
hand, Ira had little to say. Joy at 
his unexpected escape, astonishment 
at finding his sweetheart in such a 
place, delight at the knowledge that 
she yet loved him, and shame for the 
injustice he had done her—all these 
feelings made it difficult for him to 
find words. 

“Yes, Mary,’ he stammered, “I've 
been a fool; but I never loved before, 
and therefore was never jealous be. 
fore. I have learned my lesson, and 
I know you will forgive me. AS a 


FENCE OR AMBULANCE. 


pledge of our mutual trust hereafter 
this.” And he took his 
pocket and placed on her finger the 


wear trom 


ring whose gem glittered brilliantly 
in the erisp moonlight. 


It was after midnight when they 
reached the home of Bishop Bentley, 
where they found excitement reigning 
over Mary’s protracted absence, I[x- 
plunations and congratulations follow- 
ed. 

“We have concluded, Ira,” said the 
bishop during a lull in the chatter, 
“that we must start for the line tomor- 
Conditions are so bad that it is 
foolish longer to stay, especially now 
that you have escaped. ‘They will be 
after you tomorrow.” 

After a moment of earnest thought 
Ira walked over to Mary and whisper- 
ed in her ear. She colored quickly 
then smiled and gave him a tiny affir- 
mative nod. 

Dragging the bishop awkwardly to 
one side the escaped prisoner whisper- 
ed something to him. 

The elder man’s eyes’ twinkled. 
“Why, sure!” he said aloud. “And 
right now is the time. She has saved 
your life and you are lucky if you can 
pay the debt by giving yourself to 
her.” 

And there in that land of revolution, 
surrounded by death and danger, far 
from families and loved ones, while 
the early morning hours’ echoed 
around the world with glad Christmas 
chimes, their quiet wedding was sol. 
emnized, 


row, 


“For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” they said, 
“And is folks ever slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 


As the shock down below when they are stopping.” 


So day after day as those mishaps occurred, 


Quick forth would these rescuers sally, 


Then an old sage remarked: 
: That people give far more attention 
: i To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 


To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 


“It’s a marvel to me 


q! When they’d much better aim at prevention. 


“Let us stop at its source all this mischief,’ cried he, 


pe ie “Come, neighbors and friends let us rally; 


If this cliff we will fence we might almost dispense 


With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


PRESIDENT BRIMHALL 
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Photo taken on his sixtieth birthday. 


N the sixtieth birthday of the 
President, the girls, in behalf of 
the Student body, presented ihm 

with a delicate and beautiful boquet 
of carnations. To this, the President 
responded as /ollows: 

“This tribute is an emblem of pur- 
ity. It is just typical of this Student 
Body, not ony the giils, but in a 
eeneral way it is an emblem of fidel- 
ity, and these are the emblems of gocd 
nature, the emission of the piogress of 
life. The flowers are the emblem of 
growth, the basket th emblem of sup- 
port. 

“T shall leave with you this message. 
Purity dose not belong to any of you. 
Your personal purity does not belong 
to you, and when you take anything 
that does not belong to you.—young 
man, young woman—you are stealing. 
Your personal purity belongs to the 
race, it belongs to your faimly, it be- 
longs to your country. I heard a man 
once say: “Her chastity belongs to 
her! It does not. My daughter’s 
chastity belongs to me, my family; it 


no encouragement here. 

belongs to our ancestors; it belongs 
to the race; it belongs to my beloved 
country. Fidelity and loyalty do not 
belong to me. J am the custodian of 
my personal purity. It belongs to my 
state, my family, my race. I am only 
its custodian. If I let it go,-I have 
acted ‘ike the cashier who was trusted 
with the funds of the bank and per. 
mitted a robber to come in and steal 
from that bank. * * * * Beyond 
the family, beyond the Church, beyond 
the nation and beyond the race, there 
is an ownership of my purity, my hon- 
or, and my fidelity as a man; there is 
an ownership that my Father has giv- 
en me to use. He has given his con- 
sent for me to use that fidelity, that 
honor. that purity; but the ownership 
does not belong to me. Our Father is 


‘the greatest party in the ownership. 


I do not wish to say boastingly. but I 
feel well; I am happy; I am satisfied 
I am in the best company on the 
earth. I told the bishops yesterday 
that as bad as a boy might be, he 
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cannot come hele and feel your spirit 
and hear the choir and the orehestra, 
and listen to the band, and come un- 
der the influence of his teachers day 
by day, without growing. The envir- 
onment of growth is here with us. 
‘That is my testimony conecrning you, 
in the name of the Lord, Amen. 

() 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
FROM THE STUDENT BODY 


S Christmas draws mear every 
A person’s heart seems tue grow 

bigger, purer, and more sympa- 
thetic. Things that have seemed: TFit- 
ter grievances between peopie shrivel 
up and become petty when the great 
spirit of love and good will commenees 
to take root in the soul. The mean- 
est man has a desire to see someone 
at least, made happy, and the twen- 
tieth century man is seized with a 
determination to fill the woertd- with 
joy. 

Now, the Student Body stands for 
the highest ideals and desires to see 
all enjoy themselves to the limit. If 
wishes for your happiness were roses, 
every student, alumnus, patron, and 
friend would receive an armful of 
American Beauties; if wishes were 
legal tender everyone would be given 
a million new gold dollars; if wishes 
had power to satisfy the legitimate 
ambitions of friends, we would crown 
you all kings and queens of love and 
service. 

We wish all aéé=Merry’§ Christ- 
mas and a very Happy New Year. We 
give each of you a big bundle of B. 
Y. U. spirit, and hope it will prove an 
inspiration to you and your friends, 
and we hope to see you bring back 
your gift after vacation untarnished 
and with a determination to ever hold 
it as a treasure. 


David J. Wilson. 


Se 
THE AFTER DANCE. 


The dance given by the boys to 
eancel the deficit incurred during the 
“Reconciliation Ball” was a success. 
The “Popular Men Party” were there, 
all of them. Their experiences on 
the mission field added greatly to their 
deportment. The special fees charged 
the notorious, as well as the culprits, 
were duly paid, c. 0. d. The messen- 
ger boy was present; ready to act his 
part. The girls were there to help 
pay the expenses. Co_education needs 
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When in the sanctuary of Jerusalem 
Jesus asked: of the Pharisees, ““What 
think ye of Christ?” he propounded a 
question whieh in echoes clearly audi 
ble has reverberated across the cen- 
turies. Today; the intellectual light 
of the twentieth century is Locussed 
full upon it and good men of every 
land are pondering upon it; in truth, 
struggling with anxiety to solve the 
mystery and to satisfy their yearning 
souls in, their gropings toward the 
light. 

The church, now—as it always has 
—defends the personality of Christ 
and the diyinity of His mission. On 
the other hand, “heretics” and ‘‘intel- 
lectualists” constantly dispute these 
claims and even venture so far as to 
deny to the Man of Sorrows an act- 
uality of existence. Indeed to follow 
the intricacies of theological controv- 
ersies during the last eighteen hun- 
dred years, one is forcibly impressed 
not only with the magnitude of the 
struggle; but also with the import- 
ance which men of various epochs at- 
tached to different interpretations of 
Christ. The .conflicts which have 
risen out of these interpretations were 
many and unrelenting. The victorious 
party was always merciless and as a 
consequence thousands of heroic men 
and women were committed to the 
flames or to the point of the sword. 

In modern times this recourse to 
punishment of heretical views is wan- 
ing. Every year, the church fears 
more and more heresy—trials. It isa 
signal in other words, that we are mov- 
ing to a loftier position, where differ- 
ences of opinion will be settled with 
the light of reason and not with the 
point of the sword. 

Typical intellectualists of many 
countries are ultra-radical in their 
views of Christ. In his “first and 
Last Things,” Mr. H. @. Walls, not 
only denies the divinity o1 Christ, but 
even criticises him as a satisfactory 
ideal. Swinburne and John Meredith 
were equally repugnant to orthodox 
Christians; Bernard Shaw was not 
any better; in fact, he hardly could 
be considered a Christian. The im- 
petus which these men imparted to 
the movement of scrutinizing the re- 
ligious thought of the world is large_ 
ly responsible for the present tone of 
theological literature, a literature in 
which the fundamentals of the Faith 
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What Think Ye of Christ 


Schwencke 


are questioned and eagerly discussed 
and the formulation of the twentieth 
century estimate of the Savior is ad- 
vocated. 

In Germany, England and in our 
own country this wave of theological 
discussion is at its height. 

The Christ-controverysy in Germany 
has passed academic discussion; it 
now concerns the public at large; 
Harnack’s “Essence of Christianity” 
and Bouset’s “Jesus” are widely cir- 
culated and enthusiastically commend- 
ed upon. Harnack emphasizes “The 
Father” as the heart of the divine. 
Bouset sneers at the conception of his 
opponent and attacks vigorously the 
accuracy of the Gospels. 

Hans Bachmann, the famous pastor, 
attempts to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion of the two views. He loses him- 
self, in his task, however, and becomes 
more pronounced. In his discussion,the 
four Gospels are discarded; miracles 
denied, the resurrection explained 
away and Jesus left merely as a great, 
“religious hero.”. He sums up Christ 
in the following words: 

“Jesus did not. reveal absolutely 
new facts by giving or receiving re- 
velation from a higher source. By 
virtue of his natural abilities he dis- 


covered that the  hid- 


den God was the God 
of love and that He re- 
garded us as His chil- 
dren. The religion hero 
and genius, Jeusu of 
Nazareth, imparted His 
own faith to other 
souls, and through 
them to. still others. 
To satisfy himself, how- 
self, however, the pas- 
tor, after the foregoing 
summary, writes: “It 
must, however, be 
acknowledged that the 
choice between the old 
and the new pictures 
of Christ is a matter of 
faith and not of logical 
argument or critical 
acumen.” 
In England, the pages 
of the Hibbert Journal 
are kept warm with the 
heat of fiery discus- 
sions. A year or two 
ago, Rev. Roberts of 
Bradford issued a chal_ 
lenge in an article entitled, “Jesus or 


Christ.” 
He maintained that it was impossi- 


ble as well’ as ridiculous for an 


Englishman of the twentieth century to 
model his life upon the maxims of 
a first century Jew. The doctrines of 


Jesus. he considered impracticable, 


and pointed with pride in colaboration 
of his contention, to the wars and 
massacres which popes, bishops, pa- 
triarchs and Christian kings instigat- 
ed. Professor Moulton of Manchester 
took up the gauntlet on the Christian 
side. In the course of the debate, 
the following words, which may be 
considered as a fair example of: his 
argument—appeared: E 
“Tf this Jesus is nothing more than 
a supremely good Jew of the olden 
times, of whom we know very little, 
so that a learned man from some- 
where or other has even determined 
him to be a myth, how are we going 
to explain the way the world is going 
after him? The. simple fact is that 
neither Jesus nor Christ alone can 
work the marvel we see today. Those 
who think it all incredible should go 
and look for themselves. They would 


find men and women of races and cul- 
tures and languages lying poles 
asunder, all taking hold in their dif. 
ferent ways of this unlettered Jew of 
long ago. * * * * We is the Friend 
of their own daily life, the strength 
of their realized weakness. ‘I'he earl_ 
iest message of Christian preachers 
was, ‘Jesus Christ is Lord.’ It is the 
message still and we win our way to 
it thru paths of rigid historical and 
higher criticism, comparative religion 
and broad unprejudiced modern out- 
look on the facts of life today. To 
deny it, is to throw away the only key 
that can unlock the mystery of the 
world.” 

In our own country, Dr. Eliot, presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard, inspired as 
well as perplexed us when he stepped 
before the public with “The Religion 
of the Future.” He expressed the 
conviction that the words ur: Christ 
would in time become “more useful 
than ever,” but im the very same 
breath ruled out eve.:ything superna- 
tural. “God,” he remarked, “is so 
absolutely immanent that no medita- 
tion is needed between Him and the 
least particle of his creatzron.” 

In contradistinction to the views of 
Dr. Eliot, Professor Josiah Royce, also 
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of Harvard, takes the stand that 
Christianity is essentially a religion of 
redemption and that the conception 
of the incarnation and atonement 
must be held as sacred or else Christ- 
ianity will loose its vital elements. 

To be brief, the following contains 
his views of the atonement: 

“The true doctrine of the atonement 
seems to me simply this: We, as we 
temporally and transiently are, are 
destined to win our union with the 
Divine only thru’ learning to triumph 
over our own evil, over the griefs of 
fortune, over the unreasonavieness 
and the sin that now beset us. This 
conquest we never accomplish alone. 
As the mother that bore you suffered, 
so the world suffers for you and thru 
and in you until you wrn your peace 
in union with the Divine will, * * * * 
When you soorrow then, remember, 
that God sorrows—sorrows in you, 
since in all your finitude you still are 
part of his life; sorrows for you, since 
it is the intent of the divine spirit in 
the plan of its reasonable world, 


that you should not reamain what you 
now are; and sorrows too, in waiting 
for your higher fulfillmetnt, since in- 
deed the whole universe needs your 
spiritual triumph for the sake of its 
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completion.” 

Joseph Smith, a prophet and found- 
er of Mormonism, came forth at the 
early dawn of the present era and in 
answer to the querry of the Master, 
spoke these plain, simple and un- 
qualified words. 

“Jesus, the Christ, is the Son of 
God. He is of divine origin; the Sa- 
vior and Redeemer of the World.” 

Upon this declaration, Mormonism 
stands. To them, the savor, force, 
vitality, and even the life of the Chris- 
tian Religion are bound up in that con- 
ception, and that if the same be not 
regarded as sacred. Christianity will 
lose, in the words of Professor Royce, 
“its vital elements.” In other words, 
to strip Christianity of its divine orig- 
in, we destroy the only anchor to 
which the fond hopes of the masses of 
humanity are attached. For nearly 
two thousand years the pest lives ot 
millions of earth’s sons have been liv- 
ed under its influence. Though the 
ideal Christian life looms up only be- 
fore us aS a receding star, that light 
has been and is a safe guide. 

For the sake of humanity let ug 
preserve the sanctity of this System 
of Thought. 


SOCIETY. 


Mr. Gubler entertained a party of 
young people last week, showing them 
how to ring our bell. 


The Myster Girls gave the galla af- 
fair of the week in honor of Mr. 
Weight of Springville. Tables were 
set for two. Decorations consisted of 
four legs to each table, plates, knives 
and forks; a floor covered with a car- 
pet and the walls lined with paper. 

Miss Bonnett of Kissville Ward is 
the honored guest of Miss Olsen dur- 
ing the present week. 

Miss Clark is the recipient of a 
beautiful present from Miss Johnson 
of Los Angeles. It was a pencil with 
a rubber at one end. 


Mr. Farrer will entertain the Fresh- 
ies in honor if his friend, Jim Bul- 
lock, who will leave for his dinner 
tomorrow noon. 


Miss Pauline Pierpont announces 


that she will be absent from our midst 
during Christmas vacation. 

Mr. Calloway of the Provo Camp 
spent the week trying to kill two birds 
with one stone. 

Among the social events of the 
week was a dance given in honor of 
Mr. Richards, who will soon drop his 
Astronomy class. 

Everybody has returned to school 
from his’n and hern Thanksgivin’ 
vacation. : 


The Misses Russell, Greenwood, Gee, 
Taylor and Smith left their homes this 
morning to visit their friends at the 
Beene Un 

Miss Lael Irvine, who has _ been 
visiting with her friends in schoo! 
yesterday, left for her home at five 
o'clock, 
seconds to partake of her supper. 

Mr. Chipman joined Miss Romney 


at the stairway yesterday and spent : 


a few minutes before going home: 


seven minutes and one-half — 


THE JEST. 


“Love is a silly little dream, 
When moments rose and golden seem 
Alight with rapture’s blessed beam. 


Love is a silly little sight, 
Love is a pleastnt little lie, 
Too swift to come, too swift to fly. 


Love is a Silly, litle jest, : 
Love is an errant dreamer’s. quest, 
We watch and laugh at with the rest. 


Love is the spirit’s secret cry, 
That lasts till life’s last heart-beat die, 
And, oh, a sorry fool am I, 
Who claimed to pass its passion by!” 
Louis Everett. 
——\—0 —_——_ 

Prof. Snow: “Who would enjoy a 
piano selection most, Miss Roylance 
One. : : 

Mr. Snow: “Prof Reid.” 
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WINNERS OF THE CHRISTMAS CONTESTS. 


C. E. McClellan, winner of the-story 


contest, is a member of the Junior 
class. He hails from Mexico, the 
land. of his . story’s setting. While 


there he played well an important role 
keeping down serious and delicate dif- 
ficulties which often arose between 
the various factions at war with one 
another and the American colonists. 
Of the seven stories submitted Mrs. 
John G. Gubler’s story ranked second 
The work of other contestants deserve 
honorable mention and show ability 
which should be turther developed. 
oO 


THE ELOCUTION RECITAL. 


From reports circulated among the 


students, the recital given Tuesday 


evening, Dec. 10, was a grand success. 


The hall was crowded to its limit and 


the enthusiasm shown thruout' the 
renditon of the program was evidence 
of an appreciative audience. 


Those who took part thoroughly 
mastered their pieces. Miss Camp is 
to be congratulated on the ability 
shown by her students and the suc- 
cessful way in which she has display- 
ed that ability before the public. 
Deer 


Pearl: “Howe, if you don’t beliave 
yourself, Santa Claus will _— you 
a spanking. 3 

Howe: “Tell him to hang it on the 
Christmas tree.” 


The contest for the cover design of 
the Chiistmas issue was a lively and 
strenuous one. Out of the five con- 
testants, the judges awarded the piize 
to John W. Carter. Miss Merle Sny- 
der ranked second. Her composition, 
“Following the Star,” appears on an- 
other page. 


CHEER UP. 


Fear not, gentie students, fear not 


the annual and notorious “Dear” stor: 
ies of our northern friends. You, who 
read ° the daily papers, fear not 
the _ terrible wars and rumors 
of wars that you read therein. De- 
spite the vast size and experience of 
our much yaunted antagonists, we 
feel not the fear of our hearts and 
nallowness of stomach that should ac- 
company such rumors. So, if that 
was the purpose of their sending, try 
again, your awe inspiring and “goat 
getting” shafts quiver not from the 
hearts of the objects of your aim. 


Don. 
—0 
Prof. Lund, in Musie: “What , is 
pitch?” PE 
‘Nettie P: “It 5. a substance that 


burns like coal.’ as 


HOW ACTIVE ARE YOU? 


The value of our school life is large- 
ly measured in its similality to what 
we usually term practical life or real 
life outside of school. The public has 
long called for courses which concern 
the avocations and activities of aits, 
tiades and sciences of the great ma- 
jority of humanity; but they are not 
alone, even the most conseivative cf 
our educators are calling for the same 
thing. Greek and Latin are no longer 
considered of much value to the com. 


mon boy or girl and much of our 
r.athematies is made optional. Gram- 
mar is seldom selected. Yet these 
studies formerly composed the eurricu- 
lum of most all our schools. What is 


the matter? We see the trend and 
believe in it, yet we overlook and 
hence fail to make use of the “dia- 
monds at our doors.” 

We should like to ask: Is the 
young man who manages a_ track 


team nearer real life than the man 
who is studying government? Is. the 
young man who reports an _ athletic, 
oratorical or debating contest prepai- 
ing himself for real life any better 
than the boy who writes a theme for 
his English teacher? Or what of the 
girl who writes in her best style some 
amusing class incident for her school 
paper? 

Prospective teachers are compelled 
to train in a.real school, prospective 
bankers are required to do. actual 
banking work, stenographers and type- 
writers spend months and vears of 
tedious application to the very activi- 
ties which they expect to take up; but 
we who hope to be leaders; we who 
expect to manage, plan and direct after 
school life let the golden opportunities 
go by which are to be found in al! 
student body activities. 

Of course there are not offices 
enough to go around—to supply every 
student. but there are a great many 
more than are usually taken advantage 
of. 

Are you doing anything for 
White and Blue? Are you “boosting” 
Your class? Are you in debating, 
matching your wits with your fellow 
students exactly as you must in the 
big cold world outside of school? If 
not, you are very likely missing the 
most valuable part of your school life, 
the thing for which you are paying so 
much in tine, effort and money. 


your 


Once, in my dreaming, I was in the 
As I walked 
along, I began to hear from several 


streets of a great city. 


directions joyful voices announcing 


that the Savior had come. Happy, 
yet, as I had seen none of the glory 
that is to acconipany his appearance, I 
began to doubt and to inquire where 
the Lord was. Those standing near 
pointed toward the buildings along the 
street. I next found my self in a room 
and here, lying upon a couch, dressed 
in blue overalls and breathing heavily 
as would one who had been engaged in 
the most exhausting labor, was the 
Lord. When I saw his face a shock of 
disappointment came to me, It could 
seem beautiful to no one. While I 
stood there amazed at his appearance 
his heavy eyelids were raised from 
over protruding eyes and = slowly 
closed. I stood there trembling with 
emotion for a moment and then awoke 
to find myself weeping. As time gocs 
on the memory of that face grows 
more fascinating. In that one weary 
glance a contentment in enduring toil 
was perfectly expressed. His face 
is becoming beautiful and glorious as 
it is seen to manifest forth the love 
that yearns and struggles for unthank- 
ful men, that they might live, and live 
more abundantly. 

People of immature spiritual insight 
are ever failing to appreciate the truth 
about the life of service. While they 
are forced to see that Jesus and his 
friends have spent their lives in severe 
struggles to enrich their fellows they 
are wont to regard severe labor as 
strictly provisional and to be supersed- 
ed by what is regarded as the gen- 
uinely ideal life; a life of ease in which 
there are no problems to solve and no 
severe tasks to perform; a life of ser- 
vice that involves no toil or suffering. 
Especially is the life of our Heavenly 
Father regarded as one of blissful, 
effortless comtemplation; and not 
thought of as one that yearns for our 
welfare with “groanings that cannot be 
uttered.” 

Great even as John the Baptist was 
in his ideas about God he seems to 
have over-estimated its judging and 
condemning phase, or rather, perhaps, 
to have under-estimated the love that 
yearns and patiently waits and wins 
through suffering service, going among 
sinful men God would notice and nour- 
ish the good. The flickering lamp he 
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A Christmas Sentiment 
Prof. W. H. Chamberlain 


would not quench, the bruised reed he 
would not break. He would go about 


inspiring the lost with hope, curing 


men of the illness their own sins had 
brought upon them. In hunger, in 
thirst, in distresses of every kind, in 
humiliation and even in death, He 
would spare himself in no way in his 
effort to save what was lost, or rather, 
in his effort to help men to realize a 
fullness of life. Jesus claimed that in 
all these things he was revealing the 
true character of our Father. In eter- 
nal service only can He be engaged in 
activity that will satisfy. 

It is faith in such a Father and in 
such a Christ that will save us. For 
in loving them we must proceed to co- 
operate with them and do what with- 
out our help cannot be done, save 
through more time and through gzreat- 
cr sorrow to them. Finally, as we 
learn to be satisfied with nothing less 
than the constant pouring out our 
lives for others, even for the unthank- 
ful, do we become actuated by the 
spirit that actuates our Father, perfect 
as He is perfect, and true men. 

The primary cause for the meagre_ 
ness of the lives we live and for the 
distressing clouds of larkness that 
often gather about us is our lack of 
insight into the infinite growth of the 
immortal spirits all about us. “his in- 
sight is only perfectly clear to one 
who is perfect, for sin knows it cannot 
lieve and inevitably blurrs the natural 
vision. so that we cannot appreciate 
the value of others nor trust our 
glimpses into the glory that is to be 
achieved by them. But though we do 
not know each other, we may by 
thought grow in appreciation. For 
looking over the vast creations of our 
Father there is no flower to compare 
in sweetness and beauty with human 
nature. Though we are ultimate ele. 
ments of the world and were not cre- 
ated, yet vast systems of worlds have 
through great periods of time been 
slowly produced and prepared in or- 
der that this human nature might bud, 
blossom and bear fruit. Many glimps- 
es into human nature as it may be and 
therefore is, are given us in the world’s 
best literature. No tree is judged 
save by the fruit it will produce, but 
we have been prone to judge a man by 
what he seems to be and that seeming 
is nearly always marred by our fail- 
ure to penerate within the tattered in- 


terior and to the struggling heart. 
The ragged and uncomely little girl 
who just now irritated us can become 
a sweet mother of the old-fashioned 
type who will wear out her life for 
her ehildren and lie awake nights to 
mourn that she can do no more for 
them. And so it is with all of our 
Father’s children. When they are seen 
they are loved and in their service 
our highest powers are kept at their 
fullest tension. Without them we can- 
not become perfect and life and glory 
remain mere possibilities. In service 
only can we really live. 

For reasons like these I am thankful 
for nothing as I am for a place in the 
midst of a people chosen by the Lord 
for service. As life unfolds, my own 
desires and efforts are sanctified by 
the memories of parents and grand- 
parents and their struggles for the 
cause of Zion. And so it is with all] of 
us. Even if Mormonism were not true, 
inspired by our love for our fathers 
we could not make the cause they 
loved true, and bend it to the service 
of our God; for his work in this world 
is infinite and He yearns for our co- 
operation. But, notwithstanding we 
shall have to be disappointed in some 
of our notions and yield up some things 
that men of the world consider vital, 
we know by the signs that follow the 
true believer, by the stupendous relig- 
ious truths it has, by the spirit of 
revelation, and by the God-like men 
and women it has produced that it is 
true. Our Father has founded our 
faith, needs it, and will use it in bring- 
ing to pass the freedom and happiness 
of his children. We are certainly 
children of opportunity. We may co- 
operate with our great parents and 
even share the life and glory of God 
in aiding to bring in the ideal social 
and heavenly state for the establish. 
ment of which He has been striving 
from of old, even from before the foun- 
dations of the earth. 

We need more of the spirit of giving, 
of pouring out our lives, which the re- 
ligious environments in these meoun- 
tain vales has always tended te nour_ 
ish within us. There is no  pecple 
under the sun like our people and no 
cause like ours. In the vigorous re. 
newal and strengthening of our desires 
to give all of our days to this mighty 
cause we may as students of this 
great University most appropriately 
spend the great giving season. 
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ERRY Christmas to Superintend- 

ent Cummings. The schools are 

growing and the rising youth 

of Zion are crowding in for admission. 

May the coming Christmas bring you 

peace and the joy in knowing that you 
have played your part well. 

Merry Christmas to Presidents Brim- 


hall, Keeler and Hinckley. The school 
rests with safety under your guiding 
hand. The past is secure; the pres- 
ent is laden with blessings unnumber- 
ed. The future reveals only to our 
view visions of hope and assurances of 
happy days that shall be. God bless 
you. 

Merry Christmas to the patrons of 


the school. Your support has enrich_ 
ed our lives by making us enjoy more 
and expect more. 

Merry Christmas to the Faculty. 
Your patience we now feel and appre- 
ciate. Forget us and enjoy your va- 
cation days. Feel the warmth of the 
old fireside and talk of days that were. 


Merry Christmas to the Student 
Body—boys, girls, and all. You are 
young and full of vigor; entertain 


Santa Claus and dream dreams that 
can come true.—Mizpah. 


THE STAFF WISH YOU ALL A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A 
BRIGHT, HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
0 


The Next Issue of the White and 
Blue which will apear immediately 
after Christmas holidays, will be under 
the direct supervision of the Commer- 
cial Department. 


0 


The Junior and the Freshmen class- 
es hold the laurels of the _ school. 
The winners of the contests conducted 
through the pages of the White and 
Blue come from these divisions of the 
College. The under classmen 
did their best, but the Owl, as usual, 
carried away the honors. 

(0) 


No prize was given for poems sub- 
mitted, owing to the competitors not 
having complied with the rules of the 
contest. 


SHALL WE BE REFORMERS? 


that 
form an anti-tobacco league in con- 


Someone has suggested we 


nection with our Student Body organi- 
this 
comes from one of the 


zation. Yes, and suggestion 


main cog- 


wheels in our school machinery. 
This matter of fighting the cigarette 
is also being taken up by our towns- 
people in the city council chamber. 
Why not do something about it our- 


selves? I believe we already have 


something in our school laws in re_ 
gard to the use of tobacco; but let’s 
make it a question of collective ef- 
fort to root out this evil from among 


our members. It has been said, and 
I think it is true, that if the students 
took this matter up as a body, they 
could handle it much more in accord- 
ance with the true spirit of our school 
than the Faculty can. 

Do you think that it is exactly 
right to kick a young man out of our 
university without giving him a 
chance to reform? No, you do not, 
and neither do the members of our 
Faculty. In many cases, however, it 
is useless to try the reform method. 
But there are some boys who, under 
the present conditions will use tobac- 
co when they really do not care for it, 
just because they think that they are 
“getting even” with some _ teacher, 
against whom they happen to hold a 
grudge. If these culprits had to an- 
swer to our Student Body organiza- 
tion for their actions, it might make 
a vast difference with them. Such 
boys might remain in the school until 
the spirit of our institution got hold 
of them, bringing about a change in 
thir ideals, amd it is an established 
fact that a reformed man of ten 
climbs to greater heights in the world 
than one who has not had to undergo 
the ordeal of rebuilding his character. 


The Art Department did all the art work of this issue. 


In the birth of the Savior, the pro- 
phetic dream of the ages found em- 
bodiment. In his life and teachings, 
the ideal of history found highest ex- 
pression. The progress of the future 
will be a growing appreciation and ap 
ever extending application of that 
ideal. The thought that God is love 
and all men are brothers, directs us 
towards that “peace that passeth un- 
derstanding;” leads us to hope and 
to work for that Great Day whose sun 
of good will, will never set. 

The ancient world knew no such 
ideal, entertained no such thought, act- 
ed upon no such motive. Ideally and 
actually that world was divided up 
into sections, each with its gods fight- 
ing for supremacy over every other 
section. Svmpathy and charity com- 
menced and remained at home. Trihe 
fought tribe and nation fought nation 
with extermination the end and aim 

Mutual exclusiveness and lust for 
slaughter seemed to be the prime mo- 
tives in all conquests, and conquests 
meant death or slavery to the subju- 
gated people. Might was right and 
the gods were on the side of the 
strongest. Hence prisoners were 
treated with the utmost cruelty, being 
tortured and put to death in mos in- 
human ways, or, as one step in human 
progress, made slaves. 

Even the Israelites in all their earl- 
ier history, manifested this exclusive- 
ness, Jehovah was their God and 
they were His chosen people. Other 
natiecns or tribes were not the sub- 
jects of His care and concern, hence 
Israel fought them with blood thirsty 
revenge. The beautiful story of Jonah 
illustraes this narrow contracted view 
of human brotherhood on the part of 
Israel, and exhibits God’s lesson of 


“Peace on Earth Good Will To Man” 


W. J. Snow 
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universal love. But man is slow to 


grasp the meaning of brotherhool, and 
therefore, in spite of the teachings of 


the (prophets, who continually pre- 
sented the larger truth, which reached 
its climax in the declaration that 
“God is love’ and that people every- 
where are creatures of his care, the 
“ehosen people” were, when ihe Sav- 
icr came, still living the law of “love 
your neighbor, but hate you 


mics.” = = © * 


rene- 


War in any form now is not the chief 
business of Man, but a terrible calam- 
ity, everywhere abhorred and nowhere 
justified except upon the basis of some 
great national principle of national 
honor. Arbitration is rapidly gaining 
ground, not as an end in itself, but 
as a means of securing peace .and 
amity among all nations. The Havue 
tribunal itself, without consideration 
of its achievements thus far, is the 
most significant and far reaching fact 
of the century. To think of repre 
sentatives from all parts of the world 
assembled in one hall talking peace 
is to hope for better things and earn. 
est hope and desire must inevitably 
bring us nearer and nearer the reality. 

Morally measured there is no more 
justification of war as a means of test- 
ing national honor or national right, 
than for the old Teutonic method of 
ordeal or wager of battle to test the 
guilt or innocence of one accused of 
crime. The wager of battle has pass- 
ed, and the wager of national war must 
follow; for the time is surely coming 
when our spears will be turned into 
pruning hooks and our swords into 
plow shares, and our battles will he 
the battles ef righteous rivalries in 
the arts of peace and industry. Then 


may each recurring Christmas tide 
bring us a fuller appreciation and a 
larger expression of the thought, 
“Peace on Earth Good Will to Man.” 
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“NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD.” 


It is now more than nineteen ecen- 
turies since the shepheras, gazing up. 
ward, beheld the heavenly host and 
heard the joyous strain, “Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on Earth, Peace, 
Good Will Toward Men,” proclaiming 
to all the world the joyous tidings that 
Christ the Lord, the Savior of meu, 
had been born on earth. His message 
io tite world was truly one of peace 
ard good wil, tut he knew, as none 


other knew, that his message would 
bring persecution and suffering into 
the world: “Think not that I am 


come to send peace on earth; J] eame 
not to send peace, but a sword.” 
Waerever Christianity has had adher- 
ents. tiore hes this proclamation been 
velijed, but nowhere have Christians 
suffered so intensely as in Macedonia, 
the scene of the terrible war now 
drawing to a close. 

The gospel of Christ was first 
brought into this region by the Apos- 
tle Paul. He tells us the call came to 
him in a dream, Come over inte 
Macedonia and help us.” We respend- 
ed to the call and established the 
Chureh of Christ there. During all 
the centuries, it has never been extin- 
guished, though it has passed through 
many varying and soul-trying ordeals. 

In the fourth century, Christianity 
in this region received a great impetus 
through the Roman emperor Constan- 
tine accepting it and establishing his 
capital at Constantinople. Magnificent 
ehurehes were built, and nowhere 
during the dark ages were the Chris- 
tians more fervent than here. 

In the fourteenth century the Turks 
crossed the Dardanelles from Asia and 
planted their feet in Macedonia. All 
Europe, through lack of organization 
and concerted action, was powerless 
to repel the inroads of these barbar- 
ic Moslem warriors. During the next 
five hundred years the Turkish invad- 
ers engaged in many bloody wars with 
the surrounding Christian nations. 
Sometimes the victory rested with the 
Turks, and sometimes with the Chris- 
tians, but the Turks Managed to re: 
tain their position in Europe. Massa- 
eres of Christians were frequent and 
terrible. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, the Greeks succeeded 
in gaining their independence, and in 
the latter part of the century, the Bal- 
kan States, through the aid of Russia, 
also beeame free. 

In the remainder of Turkish terri- 
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tory, misrule and horrible outrages 


on the Christians still continued, and 


only the international jealousies of the 
great nations prevented the complete 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
But again has the call gone forth, 
“Come over into Macedonia and help 
us.” It is the cry of the persecuted 
Christians in Macedonia to their fel- 
low Christians in Greece and the Bal- 
kan States for help, and the ery has 
net gone unheeded, A political signi- 
ficance there may be to the heroic 
response of the allies, but the real 
cause of the war is to be found in the 
centuries of oppression of the Chris_ 
tians by their Moslem rulers. Jt is a 
holy war. Before going forth to bat- 
tle the men receive the blessings of 
the priests, and even the priests them- 
selves have taken up arms to battle in 
this sacred cause. 


All this has been in splendid disre- 
gard of the warnings of the’ great 
powers. And now the allies are at 
the gates of Constantinople. With 
yearning souls they look into the an- 
cient capital of the Holy Roman em- 
pire, and long for the time when they 
can again worship in St. Sophia, the 
Stately church built by the Christian 
emperors before the Turkish invasion. 
But this can not be. It would be too 
hazaidous to the peace of Europe for 
Russia or one of the Balkan allies to 
attempt to take this great city. The 
jealous powers say “No!” with thund- 
ering emphasis. So here the Chris- 
tion warriors must pause, but not al- 
ways. The time will come when Con- 
stantinople will be freed from Turkish 
sloth, and will once more be a center 


of learning, of art, of Christian civil- 
ization. It may be ten, twenty—a 
hundred years, but the time will come, 
In the meanwhile, the Christian must 
suffer greviously. The sword has 
fallen—continues to fall heavily on 
Macedonia. 


J. M. Jensen. 
0 
Some Ambitions of the Senlors. 


J. M. Jensen—A specialist in govy- 
ernment (home government.) 

Anna Ollerton—To teach cooking 
and oral expression in Goshen Acade- 
my. 

Wilson Glazier—To become full of 
Brownian movements, 

Rastus Romeny—To succeed Mada- 
ero, 

A. L. Kelley—A militant “suffering. 
yet 

W. H. Boyle—To bust the Cigarette 
Trust. 

Harrison Hurst—To get his A. B. 
and his B.—L.— . 

Ray Oberhansley—A father in Is- 
rael, 

Arthur L. Beeley—A Congressional 
“spellbinder.” 

Pearl Romney—To Jearn “Howe.” 

John G. Gubler—The father of ten, 

Roy A. Welker—A literary “gem.” 

H. H. Smart—To become “Smart-er.” 


D. R. Brimhall—To marry in the 
Smoot family. 
James Clove, Jr.—A political boss 


(Rep.) 

Junius F. Banks—An expounder of 
the flat earth theory. 

Chas. Hafen—To marry and settle 
down in St. George. 


B. Y. U. BAND CONCERT 
A GREAT SUCCESS 


The concert given by the Band last 
Friday night certainly was a great suc. 
cess. Fully half an hour before time 
to commence the hall was crowded, 
and people were still coming, and 
when the performance actually began 
every spot in the house was occupied. 

The program went off with a “zip” 
and every number was heartily ap_ 
plauded. The reading by Miss Camp, 
as shown by the clapping that follow- 
ed, was greatly appreciated by the 
audience. The bassoon solo by Profes- 
sor Sauer tickled the juvenile portion 
of the house and they insisted that he 
give them some more of that funny 
music, but not wishing to prolong the 


program as many of the young people 
desired to attend the matinee after- 
wards, he thanked them for their ap- 
plause and was sorry he could not an- 
swer the encore. 


Flossia. 
0) 
SOPHOMORES. 
Sophomores! Social! At Miss Rey- 
nolds. Oh, what a time they had! 


From the moment they were initiated 
into the hilarious bunch they did not 
relax their Lavotor Labi Superior Ala- 
qui nasi until the “‘wee’ sma’ hours.” 

In the initiation game Mr. Blake 
Black was humiliated into the dust. 
In flinch and pit, luck descended on 
the heads of Ellis and Dave. The lat- 
ter took first prize while the former 
caught the bear every time. 

In the athletic carnival which fol- 
lowed the excellent refreshments, 
some very promising material for the 
spring meets was found, The Gold A. 
A. and The Blue A. A. contested for 
first honors. 

Summary of events: 

Broad jump, Miss Eyring (B. A.), 5 
inches. 

High jump, Mr. Eyring (G. A.), 4 
inches. © 

Hammer throw, Mr. Stout (G. A.), 
8 feet. 

Shot put Miss Mortenson (B. A. A.) 

Shot put, Miss Mortenson (B. A. A.) 
6 peanuts. 

Relay, (B. A. A.), 4 crackers. 

Mighty cheers were given for the 

winners as the crowd dispersed. 
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SANTA CLAUS, PLEASE. 


A soothing ointment for my voice, 
As yell master I am the choice, 
Just bring a night’s rousing yell 
And I'll make ’em practice just like 
h-—. 
Glade. 
If I had a razor bright and keen; 
lf the girls in Room D wouldn’t speak, 
I would keep the shelves in the lib- 
rary clean 
And shave in the middle of the week. 
‘Deane Clark. 
Dear St. Nick, I have pretty locks, 
So please bring me a “vanity box.” 
Lottie. 
My heart is on the choice of kings, 
Pray give thou me a “Hull” lot of 
things. 
Eastmond. 
As your journey across the mar 
Please leave to me a tiny Oak. 
James Clove. 
Dear Santa: 
Please cut out all this foolish stuff 
And leave for me a book on bluff. 
James Bullock. 
Dear Santa: 
There is one thing, Santa, you may do 
for us, 
And [I’m sure, Old Scout, we wouldn’t 
raise any fuss, 
Now Santa, Old Boy, it’s up to you 
To find us the men from the B., Y. U. 


Domestic Science G. 


qn 
THIRTEENS 

John GFardner—Send me a new hoe. 

Marion Harris—I want a _ boy’s 
name. 

Ada Howe—A book of directions for 
me, please. 

John Kuhni—I like Swiss 
sandwitches, 

Philip Barkdull—Please send me 
some paints. 

Joseph Carrol—Christmas 
are what I need. 

Alta Love—I like affection. 

Edwin Bliss—Bring me blissfuiness. 

Rulon Clark—I want decision for 
fourth place. 

Herman Winn—I want first place. 

Raymond Knight—Longer days do I 
desire. 


cheese 


Carrols 


Others that are not poets want 
something, too. 
Chas. Wilde—I prefer something 


soothing, 
I wish to be a swell, St. Nick, 
So bring mie a necktie, bosom shirt, 


and a stick 


13H. S. Boys. 
Not for myself, 
But if you can, 
Let others know 
How smart I am. 
Tippets. 


Christmas days are short, 

Trains are very slow, 

‘ell me please, Dear Santa. 

How can I get, 

To Mexico? 

Put me in your toy sack 

Do not pass me by; 

You could have me there 

In the twinkling of an eye. 
Pearl Romney. 

There is one thing, Santa, that is need- 

ed by me, 
That one thing, kind sir, is popularity. 
Frank Winn. 

Dear Nick, bring me 

On Christmas day 

A shave to keep 

The girls away. 

(Because you know 

I’m married now.) 
Henry Weight. 

A cabbage please bring— 

Ior it is said 

I need something 

To use as a head. 


Les Spillsbury. 


SeSTESh 
NONSENSE. 


Prof, Lund, explaining the difficulty 
to sing after eating: “Many bases 
think they can eat after a meal.” 


Swenson, in Economics: “Huish, 
what is competition?” 

Huish: “It is the continuation of 
the canibal instincts of savagery.” 

Brusque customer (in music shop): 
“Libretto, Mikado.” 

New Assistant: “I speak no Ital- 
iano.”—London Sketch. 


Prof. Eastmond: “Can you smell 
this amonium?” 
Miss E. Lindsay: 


am color blind.” 


“No, I couldn't, I 


Mr. Schwencke: “Draw me an an- 
gel, Glenn.” 
Glen: ‘What kind?” 
Schwencke: “A real slender 


one that is up to date.” 


one, 
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GREETINGS FROM THE FIFTEENS. 


The Second year class gives greet- 
ing to every student in the B. Y. U.— 
may you give the “home folks” a good 
opinion of Our School by deeds as 
well as words, may you have a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and return with renewed determina- 
tion to be worthy of the school and 
help make it worthy of the highest 
praise that can be given. 

——o 

Edna Jensen—A wonderful,  brill- 
iant, exquisite, gorgeous, and attrac- 
tive extravaganza. 

Theon Cluff—A pair of woolen socks 
to match his red sweater. 

Rachel Kartchner—‘“Wilde’s March 
With Variations.” 

Stanley Cheever, our President—An 
iron mallet, and two sergeants at 


arms, to keep the girls away after 
class meeting. 
Nina Nixon—School boy for the 


girls’ party. She’s tired of drugs. 

Roy Purcell—A pocket book of fam. 
ous orations. 

Rachel Taylor—The house that Par- 
ley built. 

Earl Bent—A 
the Gym. 


“Bean” stalk put in 
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B. Y. U. DEFEATS W. A. 
IN FIRST GAME OF SEASON 


Last Friday night we met the fast 


Weber Academy team in our first 
basket ball game of the season. We 
won but the visitors threw a scare 


into our team which they should re- 
member. 

The Weber boys were much smaller 
than our team but they started with a 
rush and piled up a good lead before 
our boys got down to work. At the 
end of the first half, the score was 21- 
25 in our favor. Our boys had over- 
come the visitors’ lead near the end 
of the first half. The second half 
was rather slow but more steady on 
the part of our team. The second 
half ended 384-48 in favor of the Y 
team. 

The game was on the whole rather 
rough, due more to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances than to intentional rough- 
ness. 

Belnap of the visitors played a bril- 
liant game at forward. He made 
some clever field baskets and only 
missed one out of 14 free chances 
from the foul line. 

Richards rather surprised the crowd 
at his basket shooting, but he is still 


slow on the floor. The next month of 


drill will help to cure that, however, 


and we hope he will fill the center 


position as it has been filled in the 
past. 


Weight and Greenwood had hard 
luck in basket shooting, but are fast 
and heavier than last year. They 
too, will have an opportunty to im- 
prove in the next month. 

Cap. Halverson playea a good steady 
game at guard. He shot some beau- 
tiful field baskets, but has not round- 
ed out in form at foul pitches, as yet. 
Jones played the other guard position 
and did well. He is a new man and 
shows lots of promise. He will be 
pushed hard by Joe Taylor and Reilly 
of the second team, however, and will 
have to fight hard to hold his place. 

This game was a good thing for 
both the team and. Coach Roberts. 
The team needs the finishing touches 
and the coach was able to see where 
these touches are needed most. 

Don. 
pea ey eaee ta 

Bro. Sauer, in Provo Drug: 
you some talcum powder?” 

Clerk: ‘Mennen’s?” 

Deutscher: ‘Nein, wimmen’s,” 


“Haft 


'AKE heart, nor of the laws of fate complain, 


E only wait in the face of Fate 
For the green grass under the snow. 


The Christies Girl 


Though now ’tis cloudy, ’twill clear up again. 
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Tete SrACE IS RESERVED FOR 


THE TOGGERY 


Headquarters for 


Student’s Shoes, Furnishings, Hats and Clothing 


Everything in Cloaks, Suits 


Tre 


and D resses 


Dry Goods 


MEN’S SUITS $5.00 AND UP. LADIES’ SUITS $5.00 AND UP. 
FURNISHINGS THE VERY LATEST AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 
MEN’S AND LADIES’ SHOES $1.00 TO $5.00. 
If You Do Not Trade With Us You Loose Money. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING COMPANY 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. NEVER UNDERSOLD. 
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TRAVELERS TO COLORADO and the EAST 


———SSSSSS ee Should select a route famed for its Scenic Attractions and Superior 
D & Train Service. 

Rio Grand 
Ke) ran e This Route offers the “Back East” Traveler more varied scenic 


66 : = 39 
Every Mile a Picture 
attractions than can be seen from the car windows without extra 


e 
R ai | way expense for side trips, than any other line. 


Special Low Round Trip Fares to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Denver and principal eastern points on sale October 11th and 19th, 
November 23rd and 25th, December 21st and 28rd, 1912. 

I. A. BENTON, Gen. Agt. Pass Dept., Through Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars daily to Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and Chicago. 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


C. E. EGGERTSEN, Ticket Agent, 


Pore SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH, 


General Passenger Agent, Fares and full particulars will be cheerfully furnished on appli- 
Denver, Colorado. cation to any Rio Grande Agent. 


A 


